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Almost every writer on Tibet who happens to have men-
tioned the word " Tantrik " has used it simply as a synonym
for superstition. Certain professional research-mongers, whose
publications are as voluminous as they are prejudiced, have
peppered their writings freely with such words as " gibberish,"
" meaningless," " necromancy " and even " filthy ** and
" obscene/' Less learned persons, such as explorers and
climbers, have borrowed these fantastic slanders on the Tantra
from the supposed authorities and retailed them as if they were
Gospel truth. This has happened even in the case of some
writers who were obviously trying to be sympathetic, but simply
were snared by their own trustfulness. Thus in one book Hima-
layan porters were described as affected by "Tantrik-supersti-
tion." From what I know of porters they are as innocent of any
knowledge of what is in the Tantra as the man who used the un-
happy phrase ! Naturally, all the writer meant to convey was a
sense of something sinister, savouring of black magic. From the
way some people write, it almost looks as if they think a Tantra
is a kind of loathsome ghoul, that lurks in dark alleyways wait-
ing to spring out on the belated wayfarer.

The Tantras are chiefly concerned with methods for assisting
the mind to emancipate itself from the tyranny of phenomena.
We are indeed imprisoned within a world of form, whence we
cannot escape by simply wishing to be free; the Tantrik teacher
starts by accepting this fact, but contrives to use the very
multiplicity of form as a means to freedom. He causes the
thoughts of his disciple to dwell on forms, to juggle with them,
to make of them puppet actors on his mental stage where they
play Passions and Moralities, till through the jungle of their
multiplicity he begins to notice the trail that leads out to the
great underlying Unity. It is this kinetic idea which has been
the womb of symbolical art in India and Tibet. At the cost of
seeming to labour the fact, I repeat that according to Tibetan
ideas, each celestial figure is capable of a continuous succession of
transformations, being himself or herself a form of a form and
so on indefinitely. To regard the numerous figures seen in the
temples as separate " gods " or " devils " whose " idols " are
worshipped, is an error that will rob the traveller of any chance
of learning how to read the symbolical language which is un-
folded for his edification.

But there is another and far more serious misunderstanding